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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


It’N  now  obvious  that  student  loan  funds  in  the- 
National  Defense  Education  Act  come  nowhere  near 
meeting  national  educational  needs.  This  was  pointed 
up  sharply  this  month  as  $6  million  was  parceled  out 
to  1227  colleges  for  student  loans.  Of  these,  265  col¬ 
leges  received  less  than  $1000  and  105  got  less  than 
$500.  One  state  teachers  college  in  Massachusetts 
got  only  $51,  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  paper 
work  involved.  Many  college  heads  were  disappoint¬ 
ed,  some  were  downright  angry. 

In  some  cases  a  small  college  got  more  than  several 
of  the  bigger  ones  combined.  The  explanation  is  this: 
Each  state  gets  a  share  of  the  funds  according  to  its 
percentage  of  the  national  college  enrollment.  But 
within  a  state,  each  college  gets  a  share  according  to 
how  much  it  asked  for.  For  example,  if  a  college 
asked  for  half  the  total  amount  requested  by  all  the 
colleges  in  its  state,  then  it  got  half  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  There  are  limits  on  this,  of  course,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  system  is  to  reward  the  institutions 
that  ask  the  most  and  penalize  those  that  ask  the  least. 

It’s  worth  noting  that  the  nation’s  colleges  requested 
a  total  of  $62  million  in  loan  funds  for  this  semester. 
Now  if  the  colleges  assessed  their  students’  needs  ac- 
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curately,  this  seems  to  dispel  the  old  and  widely  held 
belief  that  college  students  aren’t  willing  to  put  them¬ 
selves  into  debt  for  the  sake  of  education.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  they’re  not  only  willing  but  eager. 
This  finding  may  mean  a  boom  in  student  loans,  public 
and  private,  in  the  years  ahead. 

Right  now,  though,  there  seems  to  be  a  depression. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  make  a  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $24  million  for  this  year,  bringing  to  $30 
million  the  total  loan  funds  put  into  operation.  This 
is  $17.5  million  short  of  the  amount  the  Act  authorizes. 
As  for  next  year,  the  President’s  budget  calls  for  $31 
million  in  loan  funds,  less  than  half  of  the  $75  million 
authorized. 

It  isn^t  fully  recognized  elsewhere,  but  the 

public  schools  in  Virginia  will  undergo  a  profound 
test  in  the  years  ahead.  Despite  the  collapse  of  the 
massive  resistance  laws  and  the  admission  of  Negroes 
to  white  schools,  the  spirit  of  massive  resistance  re¬ 
mains.  And  to  nourish  it,  the  General  Assembly  has 
repealed  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  set  up 
a  system  of  tuition  grants.  The  implication  of  this  is 
that  parents  who  object  to  integrated  schools  are  free 
to  abandon  the  public  school  s)'stem.  Tliey  can  keep 
their  children  home,  or  send  them  to  private  schools, 
partly  at  state  expense.  That  they  would  do  so  in  any 
great  numbers  is  almost  unthinkable  —  but  this  is  the 
test  the  schools  must  face.  The  public  is  in  direct 
control  now,  and  it  can  reaffirm  or  reject. 


Dr.  Conant’s  reeommendatioiiN  (see  page  4) 
are  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  so-called  comprehen¬ 
sive  high  school.  To  be  truly  comprehensive,  he  says, 
a  high  school  must  provide  for  the  educational  needs 
of  all  the  youth  of  the  community  —  future  scientists, 
mechanics,  stenographers,  businessmen,  housewives— 
through  a  variety  of  programs.  In  large  cities  where 
there  are  separate  specialized  schools,  comprehensive¬ 
ness  in  a  single  school  is  not  so  important.  But  in  the 
average  community,  where  all  kids  attend  the  same 
one  or  two  schools,  the  comprehensive  high  school  is 
the  ideal. 
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•  Administration 


Progress  report:  The  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  is  slipping  into  high  gear.  Specific  projects 
have  been  approved  and  funds  authorized  under  all  of 
the  Act’s  nine  operating  titles.  Here’s  the  latest  stand¬ 
ing: 

The  first  foreign  language  institute  (under  Title 
VI)  opens  June  22  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Several  others  are  expected  to  be  approved  soon. 

Guidance,  counseling  and  testing  programs  (under 
Title  V)  have  been  approved  for  Florida,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  Another  10  states  —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota  —  have  submitted  plans. 

Counseling  and  guidance  training  institutes  (also 
under  Title  V)  have  been  authorized  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  George  Washington  University,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Loyola  Univ'ersity,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Florida,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Pittsburgh. 
As  many  as  40  such  institutes  are  expected  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  before  June  30. 

Six  pilot  programs  (under  Title  VII)  for  research 
and  experimentation  in  uses  of  audio-visual  media 
have  been  authorized.  The  biggest  of  these  calls  for 
the  production  of  a  series  of  filmed  case  studies  on 
good  teaching  practices.  Another  75  plans  are  under 
consideration. 

State  plans  for  strengthening  instruction  in  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages  (under  Title  III)  have 
been  approved  for  Georgia,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 
Plans  from  15  other  states  are  under  review.  The 
initial  appropriations:  Georgia,  $587,042;  Pennsvlvania, 
$1,001,295;  Texas,  $1,168,638. 

Thirty-two  state  plans  for  area  vocational  programs 
(under  Title  VIII)  have  been  approved  and  a  total 
of  $1,330,000  made  available. 

Funds  have  been  allocated  to  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  for  im¬ 
proving  educational  statistics  (under  Title  X).  Twelve 
other  state  plans  are  under  consideration. 

More  than  1200  colleges  will  participate  initially 
in  the  student  loan  program  (under  Title  II).  Some 
$6  million  is  to  be  shared  among  them  at  first.  (See 
Trends  and  Issues.) 

Some  160  graduate  fellowships  have  been  made 
available  (under  Title  IV)  for  study  in  new  or  expand¬ 
ed  programs  at  48  colleges. 


•  Srhoot  Hoard 


All  school  committee  meetings,  as  well  as 
meetings  of  state,  county,  city,  town  and  district 
boards  and  commissions,  must  be  open  to  the  public 
and  press  under  a  new  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
Massachusetts  last  month. 

Known  as  the  “open  meetings  law,”  it  is  the  result 
of  a  five-year  campaign  by  newspaper  people  against 
secrecy  in  government. 

Under  the  law,  executive  sessions,  from  which  the 
public  is  excluded,  are  permitted  “only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing,  deliberating  or  voting  on  those 


matters  which  by  general  or  special  statute,  or  Federal 
grant-in-aid  requirements,  cannot  be  made  public,  and 
those  matters  which  if  made  public  might  adversely 
affect  the  public  security,  the  financial  interest  of  the 
district  ...  or  the  reputation  of  any  person.”  This 
leaves  considerable  leeway,  but  the  law  also  requires 
that  accurate  records  of  all  proceedings  be  kept  — 
and  that  these  be  made  public.  Votes  taken  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  may  be  kept  secret  “so  long  as  their  publi¬ 
cation  would  defeat  the  lawful  purposes  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  session,  but  no  longer.” 

Except  in  an  “emergency”  (“a  situation  where  im¬ 
mediate,  undelayed  action  is  deemed  to  be  impera¬ 
tive”),  no  school  committee  or  other  official  group 
may  meet  without  at  least  24  hours’  notice  being  given 
to  the  town,  city  or  district  clerk.  The  clerk  must  then 
jiost  a  public  notice  in  his  office  or  on  the  town  bul¬ 
letin  board. 


•  Husinens  and  Kduration 


Industry  is  willing  to  do  its  share  in  support 
of  education,  the  National  School  Boards  Assn,  was 
told  last  month.  However,  some  practical  method 
needs  to  be  worked  out,  and  the  NS  BA  was  called 
upon  to  make  this  one  of  its  study  projects. 

Gen.  John  E.  Hull,  USA  (Ret),  president  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  Assn.,  Inc.,  told  the  NSBA’s 
San  Francisco  session  that  business  and  industry  have 
increased  their  voluntary  support  of  education  by  250 
per  cent  in  the  past  five  years  (to  the  tune  of  $150 
million  in  1957).  But  most  of  this  support  has  gone 
to  colleges  and  universities;  and  industry,  said  Gen. 
Hull,  is  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
secondary  education.  The  two  have  not  gotten  togeth¬ 
er,  he  added,  because  “neither  schools  nor  business  is 
too  familiar  with  the  art  of  giving  or  receiving  such 
aid.” 

Since  many  NSBA  members  are  businessmen,  why 
couldn’t  the  NSBA  look  into  the  problem  and  “try  to 
develop  new  patterns  of  support  for  schools  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  business  and  education  alike?” 

A  second  problem  brought  up  by  Gen.  Hull  is  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  industry’s  aid  to  education 
programs.  He  said  he  saw  a  definite  need  for  an  ad¬ 
visory  agency  to  which  industry  could  turn  for  advice 
on  what  programs  would  be  useful  and  acceptable. 
The  NSBA  could  take  the  initiative  here,  he  suggested. 

The  sioft  life,  not  the  full  life,  is  the  American 
ideal  today,  says  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  Jr.  (of  Kaiser  Alu¬ 
minum).  Adults  are  in  love  with  the  high  standard  of 
leisure  living  so  lusciously  portrayed  in  the  magazine 
ads.  Yet  they  ask  their  children,  and  their  children’s 
teachers,  to  work  harder  “to  save  this  leisure’  from 
the  discomfort  of  destruction.”  This  sort  of  hypocrisy, 
he  told  the  National  School  Boards  Assn,  last  month, 
never  has  worked  and  never  will.  “We  cannot  have  a 
spoon-fed,  easygoing,  self-indulgent  adult  population 
on  the  one  hand  —  and  at  the  same  time  hope  that 
our  educational  system  will  reflect  an  entirely  different 
mode  of  life.” 
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Much  of  the  blame  for  this  adult  outlook  belongs 
to  business  and  its  selling  techniques  that  appeal  to 
the  slothful  instincts,  he  said.  “A  higher  standard  of 
living  is  only  worth-while  if  it  brings  about  a  higher 
standard  of  life  —  a  richer,  more  creative,  more  re¬ 
sponsible  life  —  and  helps  to  develop  more  mature, 
more  worth-while  citizens.” 


•  Teaching  Methods 


**Thc  pitfalls  of  groap  work  arc  many,’’ 

and  “nothing  is  more  insidious  than  the  loss  of  the 
individual  to  the  group.”  So  says  John  Martin  Rich  in 
The  Social  Studies  for  January.  He  adds:  “When  the 
individual  must  turn  to  the  group  for  his  values,  for 
his  sense  of  direction,  he  loses  individuality  and  soon 
fails  to  find  any  purpose  in  life  apart  from  the  purpose 
inculcated  within  the  group.” 

Mr.  Rich  suggests  that  the  teacher  “see  that  stu¬ 
dents  are  unafraid  to  disagree  with  the  group’s  policies 
or  values.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  cooperative  group  work  may  be,  its  purpose 
will  be  subverted  if  the  members  of  the  group  cease 
acting  as  creative,  thinking  individuals.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  classroom  should  be  one  of  inquiry  and 
constructive  criticism  of  existing  practices.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  needs  to  examine  his  role  in  the  group  to  find 
out  if  he  is  offering  a  contribution,  not  only  as  a  team 
member  but  as  a  unique  individual. 

“Teachers  can  facilitate  cooperative  iiupiiry  by 
helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  intellectual 
curiosity  is  promoted  and  rewarded  in  socially  mean¬ 
ingful  ways.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  teachers  could 
well  remember  that  group  activities  are  designed  for 
the  individual  —  not  the  individual  for  the  group.” 


•  CurritMlum 


Don’t  react  hastily  to  charges  that  the  schools 
are  too  soft,  advises  Eric  Groezinger,  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Criticism  of  this  type,  he  writes  in  the  NJEA  Review 
for  January,  has  panicked  some  school  people  into 
thoughtless  action  to  stem  the  tide  of  unfavorable 
charges.  Confusing  quantity  with  quality,  they  reacted 
to  the  cry,  “the  schools  are  too  easy,”  by  maldng  them 
twice  as  hard.  “The  result  is  that  we  may  have  more 
of  the  same,  a  double  dose  of  what  was  already  medi¬ 
ocre  or  even  poor.” 

Doubling  the  student’s  workload  doesn’t  take  much 
thought  or  ingenuity,  says  Mr.  Croezinger.  If  that’s 
all  that  is  needed,  “we  should  not  be  concerned  about 
a  teacher  shortage  because  such  a  concept  of  teaching 
requires  little  training  and  almost  anyone  can  do  it. 

“What  we  really  ought  to  be  seeking  are  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education,  to  prune  out  the 
deadwood  in  the  curriculum,  and  to  vitalize  the  ex¬ 
periences  provided  for  pupils.  Jumping  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  ‘more’  is  ‘better’  may  be  a  quick  and 
dramatic  answer  to  the  critics,  but  it  evades  the  basic 
problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  as  easy  to  achieve 
nor  as  tangible  to  demonstrate  as  ‘making  it  tough’.” 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values _ 

Two  controversial  classroom  practices  in 

New  York  and  Ohio  are  under  attack  from  branches 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  five  citizens,  will  go  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  this  month  to  seek  an  injunction  barring  the 
recitation  of  the  morning  prayer  in  the  Herricks,  L.  I., 
public  schools.  The  NYCLU’s  contention  is  that  use 
of  the  prayer  violates  the  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  it  plans  to  take 
the  issue  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  prayer  is  this:  “Almighty  Cod,  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our  country.” 
It  was  recommended  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  on 
an  optional  basis,  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents 
in  1951. 

In  Ohio,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  protesting  the 
wearing  of  religious  garb  by  Catholic  nuns  while 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  The  OGLU  asserts 
there  should  be  no  religious  discrimination  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  public  school  teachers,  but  says  the  wearing  of 
religious  costume  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Catholic  authorities 
in  New  York  and  North  Dakota  have  permitted  nuns 
to  wear  lay  dress  while  teaching,  and  this  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  should  be  followed,  the  OGLU  says.  The 
Ohio  attorney  general,  however,  holds  that  the  nuns’ 
garb  is  not  improper. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


A  .school  district  should  spend  at  least  12 

per  cent  of  a  beginning  teacher’s  salary  on  each  pupil 
each  year  in  order  to  provide  good  education.  This 
figure  is  the  “x”  in  a  formula  devised  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  for  setting  a  minimum  cost 
standard  for  public  education.  If  most  communities 
applied  the  formula  to  themselves,  the  Commission 
comments  sadly  in  a  new  pamphlet,  they  would  find 
they  don’t  measure  up.  Here’s  how  the  formula  works: 

In  every  system,  there  should  be  50  professionals 
for  each  1000  students,  or  one  professional  per  20 
students. 

A  beginning  teacher’s  salary  should  not  be  lower 
than  the  local  average  for  other  college  graduates. 

The  average  salary  of  the  teaching  staff  might  be 
twice  the  starting  teacher’s  salary  in  a  high-paying 
district.  In  a  less  highly  paying  district,  the  figure 
might  be  1.7  —  and  in  a  still  less  highly  paying  dis¬ 
trict,  1.6. 
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Taking  1.7  as  an  average  figure,  the  per-pupil  ex¬ 
penditure  for  salaries  ( based  on  20  pupils  per  teacher ) 
would  be  1.7/20  of  the  starting  salary— or  8.5  per  cent. 

Since  professional  salaries  generally  account  for 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  current  operations  budget, 
the  8.5  per  cent  above  should  be  divided  by  70/100 
to  get  the  per-pupil  cost  for  all  current  expenditures. 
This  comes  out  to  12  per  cent,  the  figure  cited  in  the 
first  paragraph. 

An  Essaij  on  Quality  in  Public  Education,  29  pp. 
35(‘.  From  the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


•  The  Profegsion 


Why  do  young  people  shnn  the  teaching 

profession?  That’s  a  common  question,  with  many 
possible  answers.  But  in  Florida  recently  it  was  found 
that  a  great  many  young  people  weren’t  planning  to 
enter  teaching  because  they  had  never  considered 
doing  so. 

In  a  survey  of  nearly  3500  freshmen  in  seven  col¬ 
leges,  that  was  the  answer  given  by  57  per  cent. 

The  remaining  43  per  cent  had  given  it  some 
thought,  but  more  than  two  thirds  of  these  later 
changed  their  minds.  Why?  This  is  where  the  many 
answers  come  in. 

Of  the  men  who  changed  their  minds,  70  per  cent 
were  swayed  by  the  prospects  of  low  income.  Only  22 
per  cent  of  the  women  gave  this  as  a  reason.  Others 
were  swayed  by  loss  of  interest,  meager  chances  for 
advancement  and  low  social  status. 

About  one  fifth  of  all  students  questioned  actively 
disliked  one  or  more  aspects  of  teaching.  They  didn  t 
like  working  with  children,  or  thought  teaching  re¬ 
stricting,  unchallenging  or  trying. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Crossing  of  Antarctica  by  Sir  Vivian  Fuchs 
and  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  tells  the  story  of  the 
Commonwealth  Trans-Antarctic  Expedition  giv¬ 
en  so  much  publicity  in  the  winter  of  1957-1958. 
The  plan  was  for  Fuchs  to  cross  the  continent 
from  the  Weddell  Sea  to  the  Ross  Sea  via  the 
South  Pole.  Hillary,  meanwhile,  was  to  trek  to 
the  Pole  from  the  opposite  direction,  setting  up 
supply  depots  for  Fuch’s  use  on  the  last  leg  of 
the  journey.  The  book  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  crossing,  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties 
521  miles  from  the  Pole  and  the  journey  to  the 
Rdss  Sea.  It  also  covers  the  explorations  and 
observations  made  on  both  sides  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  connection  with  the  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Glos¬ 
sary,  index  and  appendices.  Color  and  black-and- 
white  photos  and  maps.  328pp.  $7.50. 


DR.  CONANT'S 
21  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  BETTER 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


Condensed  from  his  just-published  report.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  High  School  Today  (Neu;  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  140pp.  $1.) 


GUIDANCE:  Counseling  should  begin  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  pupils  should  be  virtually  handed 
over  from  the  elementary  school  counselor  to  the 
secondary  school  counselor.  In  the  high  school,  there 
should  be  a  full-time  counselor  (who  should  be  an 
experienced  teacher)  for  every  250  to  300  pupils.  Each 
year  she  should  help  the  student  work  out  an  electi\’e 
program  which  meets  his  interests  and  abilities. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PROGRAMS:  These  should  be 
a  matter  of  school  policy,  and  such  clearly  defined 
and  labeled  programs  as  “vocational,”  “aimmercial,” 
and  “college  preparatory”  should  be  eliminated.  This 
solves  the  problem  of  parental  pressure  on  students 
to  enroll  in  academic  courses  which  they  cannot 
handle. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  FOR  ALL:  Four  years  of 
English;  three  or  four  years  of  social  studies,  including 
two  years  of  history  (one  of  them  American  history) 
and  a  senior  course  in  American  problems  or  American 
government;  one  year  of  math  (algebra  or  general 
math)  in  the  ninth  grade;  one  year  of  science  (biology 
or  general  physical  science)  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade.  In  addition,  all  students  should  be  required  to 
pass  seven  elective  courses,  not  including  physical 
education.  Art  and  music  should  be  urged  on  all. 
Standards  for  advanced  academic  elective  courses 
should  be  high  enough  to  turn  away  the  student  who 
cannot  handle  them.  But  in  the  required  courses,  any 
pupil  who  has  worked  to  full  capacity,  regardless  of 
achievement,  should  be  passed. 

ABILITY  GROUPING:  This  should  be  done,  sub¬ 
ject  by  subject,  in  all  the  required  courses  and  in  those 
elected  by  students  with  a  wide  range  of  ability. 
Three  groupings  are  suggested  —  one  for  the  most 
able  students,  one  for  average  students  and  one  for 
very  slow  readers.  The  middle  group  might  be  divided 
into  three  sections. 

ON  GRADUATION:  In  addition  to  the  standard 
diploma,  each  student  .should  be  given  a  record  of  his 
courses  and  grades  for  four  years.  The  existence  of 
this  record  should  be  well  publicized  so  that  employers 
ask  to  see  it. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION:  Half  the  total  time  de- 
\'Oted  to  English  should  be  given  to  composition,  with 
each  student  required  to  write  a  theme  a  week.  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  should  be  responsible  for  no  more  than 
100  pupils,  so  that  they  will  have  time  to  correct  these 
themes.  In  each  grade,  a  school-wide  composition  test 
should  be  given  —  and  graded  by  a  school-wide  com¬ 
mittee. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  MARKETABLE  SKILLS:  For 
girls,  typing,  stenography,  business  machine,  home 
economics  and  distributive  education  courses  should 
he  available.  For  boys,  trade  and  industrial  courses 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  local  job  opportunities 
should  be  offered.  Students  enrolled  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  also  should  take  the  required  courses  described 
above.  The  school  administration  should  keep  an  eye 
on  the  local  employment  situation  and  be  prepared  to 
drop  outdated  vocational  courses  or  add  new  ones. 

VERY  SLOW  READERS:  Ninth-graders  who  read 
at  the  sixth-grade  level  or  lower  should  be  given  spe¬ 
cial  help  by  special  teachers.  Instruction  for  these 
should  be  in  remedial  reading,  English  and  the  social 
studies,  and  their  elective  programs  should  be  directed 
toward  simple  vocational  work. 

THE  ACADEMICALLY  TALENTED:  These  are 
the  top  15  per  cent,  and  all  should  be  urged  to  elect, 
in  addition  to  the  required  four  years  of  English  and 
three  years  of  social  sttidies,  four  years  of  math,  four 
years  of  a  single  foreign  language  and  three  years  of 
science.  Those  who  wish  should  be  permitted  to  take 
a  second  foreign  language  and  another  social  studies 
course,  plus  a  course  without  homework.  For  students 
with  academic  ability  in  only  one  field  (in  math,  but 
not  foreign  languages,  for  example)  special  programs 
should  be  devised. 

HIGHLY  GIFTED  PUPILS:  These  are  considered 
to  be  the  top  three  per  cent  of  the  national  student 
population.  If  there  are  too  few  in  one  school  to  war¬ 
rant  special  classes,  then  a  special  guidance  officer 
should  be  assigned  to  the  group  as  a  tutor.  If  possible, 
these  students  should  take,  in  the  twelfth  grade,  one 
or  more  courses  under  the  Advanced  Placement  Pro¬ 
gram. 

THE  ACADEMIC  INVENTORY:  This  should  be 
taken  yearly  as  a  check  on  whether  the  academically 
talented  are  working  up  to  their  abilities.  It  should 
include  follow-up  checks  on  what  percentage  of  them 
go  on  to  college. 

THE  SCHOOL  DAY:  There  should  be  at  least  six 
periods  daily  in  addition  to  the  required  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  driver  education  courses.  A  seven-  or  eight- 
period  day,  with  periods  as  short  as  45  minutes,  is 
recommended.  This  gives  the  academically  talented 
student  the  chance  to  fit  in  extra  courses. 

COURSE  PREREQUISITES:  Students  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  ability  to  handle  advanced  academic 


courses  before  being  permitted  to  enroll  in  them.  This 
means  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  earlier  courses. 

CLASS  STANDING:  The  practice  of  designating 
class  standing  by  averaging  all  grades  received  in  all 
subjects  should  be  abandoned.  It  might  lead  bright 
students  to  take  easy  courses  to  get  high  grades. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS  LIST:  To  stimulate  students’ 
ambitions,  the  names  of  those  who  achieve  a  B  average 
in  courses  recommended  for  the  academically  talented 
should  be  published  at  the  end  of  each  marking  peri¬ 
od.  Special  recognition  should  also  be  given  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  so-called  “commercial” 
or  “vocational”  courses. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  READING:  Equipment  for  a 
developmental  reading  program  should  be  available, 
and  the  program  should  be  open  to  all  students  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL:  The  school  board  should  oper¬ 
ate  a  tuition-free  summer  school  for  students  who 
have  to  repeat  a  subject  —  and  for  bright  and  ambi¬ 
tious  students  who  want  to  take  extra  courses.  For 
opening  up  new  educational  opportunities,  this  is 
preferable  to  lengthening  the  school  year. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  No  matter  how  few  stu¬ 
dents  enroll,  the  school  should  be  ready  to  offer  a 
third  and  fourth  year  of  a  foreign  language.  Guidance 
counselors  should  urge  the  capable  student  to  com¬ 
plete  a  four-year  sequence  of  one  language  so  as  to 
acquire  something  approaching  a  mastery  of  that 
language.  Students  who  have  difficulty  with  the  first 
year  of  a  language  should  be  advised  against  continu¬ 
ing. 

SCIENCE  COURSES:  A  basic  course  in  physical 
science  or  biology  should  be  required  of  all.  For  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  science,  but  who  do  not  have  the 
necessary  ability  in  math,  two  types  of  chemistry 
courses  should  be  offered.  One  of  diese  should  be  for 
those  who  pass  algebra  and  tenth-grade  math,  and  the 
other  for  those  who  do  not.  Two  twelfth-grade  physics 
courses  should  be  offered  —  one  with  three  years  of 
math  as  a  prerequisite,  the  other  for  nonmathemati- 
cal  students. 

HOMEROOMS:  These  should  be  organized  to  de¬ 
velop  an  understanding  between  students  of  different 
abilities  and  vocational  goals.  They  should  attempt  to 
develop  a  sense  of  community  interest  in  the  student, 
and  each  homeroom  should  elect  one  or  t\vo  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  student  council. 

TWELFTH-GRADE  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  A  course 
on  American  problems  or  American  government,  in¬ 
cluding  as  much  economics  as  students  can  handle, 
should  be  required  of  all.  Each  class  in  this  course 
should  be  a  cross  section  of  the  school,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  mutual  resjject  and  understanding  between  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  students.  Current  topics  and  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  issues  should  be  included. 
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•  Guidance 


The  lack  of  women  in  scientific  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  fields  is  a  major  loss  of  talent  to  the  nation,  educa¬ 
tors  have  warned.  Particularly  so,  when  women  have 
as  much  capacity  to  succeed  in  these  fields  as  men  of 
similar  abilities. 

In  a  speech  in  Iowa  City  last  month,  Dewey  B. 
Stuit,  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  said  women’s  capacities  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  Russia.  There,  he  said,  69  per 
cent  of  medical  students  are  women,  compared  with 
5.5  per  cent  here.  And  39  per  cent  of  Soviet  engineer¬ 
ing  students  are  women,  whereas  the  figure  is  less 
than  one  per  cent  in  the  U.  S.  American  society.  Dean 
Stuit  said,  encourages  women  to  follow  supposedly 
more  “feminine”  careers. 

Aspiring  doctors  need  not  necessarily  take  a  pre- 
med  course  in  college  to  enter  medical  school,  a  recent 
study  shows.  Dean  K.  Whitla,  director  of  the  Harvard 
Office  of  Tests,  says  the  medical  schools  are  growing 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground.  And  they  are  admitting  social  science  and 
humanities  majors  as  readily  as  pre-med  majors. 
“Quite  clearly,”  he  says,  “a  student  should  concentrate 
in  an  area  of  study  which  holds  the  most  interest  for 
him.  It  will  be  his  record,  not  his  field  of  concentration, 
that  the  medical  school  .  .  .  will  evaluate.” 

A  great  demand  for  social  workers  has  been 
created  by  new  methods  of  treating  the  mentally  ill 
and  retarded,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
was  told  in  Philadelphia  last  month.  Specialists  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
said  bars  and  locked  doors  are  disappearing  from 
mental  institutions,  and  no  longer  must  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  be  institutionalized.  These  changes,  they  said, 
mean  many  more  workers  are  needed  for  family  coun- 
.seling  and  assistance,  and  to  help  patients. 


•  Art  and  Music 


School-band  training  is  a  favorite  target  of 
many  educational  critics.  But  there  are  solid  grounds 
on  which  it  can  be  defended,  says  Harold  S.  Bachman 
in  the  December  Florida  School  Bulletin. 

The  player  in  a  good  band  must  practice  regularly, 
spend  e.xtra  hours  preparing  for  special  events  and 
subject  himself  voluntarily  to  numerous  disciplines. 
These  alone  are  enough  to  turn  away  the  lazy,  slov¬ 
enly  student. 

The  band  member  develops  valuable  mental  disci¬ 
plines.  He  learns  to  grasp  complicated  instructions 
quickly,  he  learns  concentration,  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision-thinking.  He  acquires  good  posture,  correct 
breathing  habits,  muscular  coordination  and  grace¬ 
fulness.  He  takes  pride  in  his  personal  appearance  and 
learns  to  respect  authority.  Tnrough  precision-march¬ 
ing  he  learns  to  be  attentive,  prompt,  obedient  and 
cooperative. 


A  band  offers  many  leadership  opportunities  in  the 
instrumental  parts  and  in  the  maneuvers  and  forma¬ 
tions.  A  band  instills  loyalty,  and  because  of  the  many 
requests  for  its  services  outside  of  school  hours,  un¬ 
selfishness.  The  player  thus  learns  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  community  service.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  numerous  aesthetic  benefits  which  come  from  an 
understanding  of  and  participation  in  music. 


•  School  Plant 


High-grade  building  superintendents  who 

know  their  jobs  are  a  must  for  any  school  system  that 
hopes  to  protect  its  plant  investment.  And  since  it’s 
hard  to  find  men  who  can  oversee  the  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  costly,  complex  school  equipment,  an  in-service 
training  program  for  those  already  on  the  staff  is  a 
sound  idea. 

Realizing  this,  the  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  several  divisions  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  set  up  a  pilot  program.  A 
committee  first  analyzed  the  building  superintendent’s 
duties  and  recommended  these  courses:  planning  and 
supervisory  responsibilities;  construction  and  repair; 
finance;  inspection  and  supervision;  purchasing;  per¬ 
sonnel;  housekeeping;  records  and  reports;  legal  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  first  two  courses  were  written  and  dupli¬ 
cated.  Classes  were  then  organized,  on  an  area  basis, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  .school  districts,  with  local 
personnel  as  teachers. 

The  courses  were  so  well  received  in  the  four  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  were  presented  that  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  E.xtension  and  Industrial  Services  (23 
South  Pearl  St.,  Albany)  plans  to  bring  them,  with 
additional  courses,  to  other  districts. 


•  The  Learner 


Report-card  bines  can  be  eliminated  by  an 

ounce  of  prevention,  says  Leland  S.  March  in  the 
January  Clearing  House.  Remove  the  secrecy  from 
marks,  he  says,  and  there  will  be  no  more  surprised 
and  irate  parents  complaining  that  their  child  has 
failed.  Do  this  with  a  few  simple  techniques: 

Insist  that  students  take  their  papers  home  and 
return  them  with  the  parents’  signatures.  If  ever  the 
parents  do  come  storming  into  the  school,  these  will 
be  good  evidence. 

Have  teachers  show  each  student  the  marks  from 
which  the  final  grade  will  be  computed.  Allow  each 
student,  if  he  wishes,  to  compute  his  own  grade  for 
comparison  with  that  computed  by  the  teacher.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  recognize  the  fairness  of  this  —  and  it  serves 
as  a  check  on  possible  errors  or  omissions  of  make-up 
tests  or  special  report  marks.  If  done  regularly  during 
the  last  half  of  the  marking  period,  it  keeps  all  pupils 
up  to  date  on  their  status. 

No  failing  grade  should  be  given  unless  parents 
are  notified  several  weeks  in  advance.  If  a  borderline 
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case,  whose  parents  have  not  been  warned,  fails  at  the 
last  moment  —  then  an  incomplete  should  be  given  for 
the  period.  A  stiff  make-up  test  two  weeks  later  will 
remove  all  doubt. 

All  marks  should  be  as  objective  as  TOSsible  —  and 
based  on  concrete  evidence.  Above  aU,  if  a  student 
fails,  his  parents  shoidd  be  told  why,  so  it  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  again. 


•  Science  Education 


Keep  a  rein  on  young  rocket  fans  —  their 
enthusiasm  can  get  them  and  others  into  serious 
danger  or  trouble.  Representatives  of  the  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Aeronautics,  Education  and  Labor  in 
Wyoming,  with  the  State  Fire  Marshal  and  the  Chey¬ 
enne  City  Fire  Department,  recently  worked  out  a  set 
of  rules  for  building  and  firing  uncontrolled  rockets 
and  missiles. 

1.  A  well-qualified  person  should  be  on  hand  to 
supervise  all  firings. 

2.  Before  attempting  a  launching,  the  firing  group 
shoidd  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  potential  range 
and  trajectory  of  the  missile. 

3.  Rockets  shoidd  be  fired  oidy  into  designated 
areas  because  of  the  potential  fire  and  explosion  haz¬ 
ard.  Since  many  states  have  legal  penalties  for  careless 
starting  of  fires,  the  local  fire  department  should  be 
consulted  for  authority  and  assistance. 

4.  Missiles  should  never  be  fired  into  the  clouds 
or  into  designated  air  routes.  Federal  laws  impose 
severe  penalties  for  damage  to  aircraft  in  flight  or 
on  the  ground. 

5.  Use  extreme  caution  in  mixing  and  handling  of 
rocket  fuels.  The  following  chemicals  are  considered 
unsafe  for  use  by  amateurs:  chlorates,  magnesium, 
ammonium  nitrate,  iodate  compounds,  fulminates  and 
black  powder. 


•  Student  Activities 


An  all-night  senior  prom?  They  tried  it  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  and  found  that  everyone  —  students, 
faculty  and  parents  —  liked  the  idea  so  much  that  it 
probably  will  be  repeated. 

The  idea  originated  with  the  seniors,  who  wanted 
to  avoid  the  long  automobile  trips  to  distant,  expen¬ 
sive  night  spots  which  customarily  followed  the  proms 
of  previous  years.  A  student  committee  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  Principal  Foster  Elliot— and  pointed  out  to 
him  that,  while  the  prom  traditionally  ended  at  11:30, 
few  seniors  were  home  before  the  wee  hours.  Why 
not  keep  the  group  together  at  the  high  school?  they 
proposed.  Mr.  Elliot  agreed  to  the  use  of  school  facili¬ 
ties  if  a  majority  of  parents  were  willing  to  go  along. 

A  letter  sent  to  all  parents  explained  the  plan,  and 
said  if  the  parents  wished  to  take  the  resfionsibility 
for  the  kids  from  midnight  until  morning  the  school 
would  cooperate.  Of  nearly  300  replies,  only  five  were 


negative.  A  parents’  committee  was  formed,  with  one 
father  chosen  as  general  chairman. 

The  dance  ended  at  midnight,  and  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  prepared  by  the  parents  was  served  in  the  school 
cafeteria.  Faculty  chaperons  were  invited  guests,  and 
after  dessert  they  were  free  to  go  home,  leaving  the 
arents  in  complete  charge.  The  dinner  was  followed 
y  a  full-length  movie  and  a  talent  show  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  At  4:30  a.m.,  breakfast  was  served  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria,  after  which  the  students  went  home  or  to  church. 
Parents,  meanwhile,  were  stationed  at  all  outside  exits 
to  bar  possible  gate-crashers  —  and  to  prevent  any 
couple  from  leaving  until  their  parents  were  first 
called  and  notified. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  college  admissions  picture  is  out  of  focus 
—  the  “admissions  problem”  is  a  myth,  declares  Martin 
Meyer  in  this  month’s  Harpers  Magazine.  Behind  it 
all,  he  says,  is  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  20  or  so  colleges. 

Because  these  colleges  reject  about  three  qualified 
applicants  for  every  one  they  accept,  the  false  notion 
of  a  nationwide  admissions  problem  came  into  being. 
Yet  roughly  one  fifth  of  all  places  in  entering  college 
classes  go  vacant  each  year,  many  of  these  in  first-class 
schools.  And  what  appears  to  be  an  admissions  prob¬ 
lem  is  really  a  recruitment  problem.  Three  forces  con¬ 
tribute  to  this: 

Despite  the  huge  number  of  applications  they  re¬ 
ceive  each  year,  the  prestige  colleges  constantly  re¬ 
cruit  candidates  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  smaller,  less  well-known  colleges  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  this  recruitment  battle,  hence,  can’t  attract  the 
good  student  who  is  captivated  by  the  glitter  of  the 
Ivy  League. 

Academic  talent  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  big 
cities,  thus  largely  in  the  East.  The  prestige  colleges 
scoop  the  cream  from  the  East  and  West,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  top  scholars  in  western  areas  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  East.  Since  eastern  kids  don’t  generally  go 
West  to  college  for  the  reason  above,  they  turn  to 
second-rate  schools  near  home  and  let  good,  but  dis¬ 
tant  openings  go  a-begging. 

The  .stir  over  the  antisnbversion  clause  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  assuming  major 
proportions.  This  is  the  section  that  requires  any  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  loan  or  grant  to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  a  non-Communist  affidavit.  It  is  the  affidavit  that 
goes  against  the  grain. 

In  December,  the  American  Assn,  of  University 
Professors  denounced  it  as  a  threat  to  academic  free¬ 
dom  and  urged  its  repeal.  (See  Trends  and  Issues, 
Jan  12.)  Last  month  the  heads  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Swarthmore,  Bates, 
Bowdoin  and  Colby  Colleges  joined  the  protest.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Haverford  and  Princeton  felt  so  strongly  that 
they  announced  they  would  not  apply  for  funds  until 
the  provision  had  been  repealed.  HEW  Secretar\- 
Fleming  also  is  opposed  to  the  clause. 
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•  Panorama 


California  Salinas  teacher  James  C.  Shinn  recom¬ 
mends  that  parents  try  this  technique  on  youngsters 
who  have  trouble  learning  their  multiplication  tables: 
Just  before  bedtime,  when  both  parent  and  child  are 
relaxed  and  “relieved  of  tensions,”  the  parent  should 
repeat  the  table  10  times  slowly,  rhythmically  and  in 
a  quiet  tone.  By  that  time  the  child  should  be  asleep. 
The  next  morning,  the  child  should  be  asked  to  say 
the  table  two  or  three  times  with  the  parent.  The 
child  also  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  forced,  to 
write  the  table  three  or  four  times  before  he  gets  ready 
for  bed.  It  may  take  several  evenings  for  success,  Mr. 
Shinn  warns,  but  because  the  child  is  reassured  of  the 
parents’  “love  and  interest,”  it  will  work  in  the  end. 


England  Six-year-old  Keith  Syrett  of  Upminster 
was  taught  by  his  mother  to  call  the  police  when  any 
serious  problem  arose.  So  when  one  did,  he  stepped 
into  a  phone  booth  and  dialed  the  emergency  number, 
summoning  a  horde  of  policemen.  His  problem,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,  was  his  teacher  in  arithmetic.  He 
wanted  a  tick  (which  is  good),  but  she  gave  him  a 
cross  (which  is  bad)  and  refused  to  change  it.  The 
bobbies  decided  it  was  none  of  their  concern  and 
handed  him  over  to  his  mother. 


Kentuchg  A  toothbnish  rack  is  an  important  piece 
of  equipment  in  many  of  the  elementary  classrooms  in 
Pike  County,  where  a  county-wide  dental  health  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  full  swing.  More  than  9000  toothbnishes 
hang  in  these  racks,  and  after  lunch  each  day  each 
kid  takes  the  one  belonging  to  him  and  lines  up  with 
the  others  at  the  sink.  Then,  while  teachers  supervise, 
they  shine  ’em  up. 


Jltinnesota  Dean  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  University  of 
Minnesota  professor,  suggests  preparing  youngsters 
for  higher  education  by  giving  them  homework  in 
kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  child,  he  says,  could 
be  given  some  simple  task  such  as  bringing  some  item 
to  school  the  next  day.  The  tasks  would  become  more 
and  more  complex  as  the  child  moved  from  grade  to 
grade. 


l%etc  \orh  City  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  said  last  month 
that  every  U.  S.  citizen  must  be  educated  to  the  limit 
of  his  capacity  if  democracy  is  to  survive.  In  a  speech 
accepting  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  Award  for 
meritorious  public  service,  he  added  that  history  will 
see  20th  century  Americans  as  “a  people  who  say  they 
are  dedicated  to  education  and  who  are  the  richest 
in  the  world,  indifferent  to  education  and  unwilling  to 
pay  for  it.  History  will  smile  sardonically  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  this  great  country’s  getting  interested,  slightly 
and  temporarily,  in  education  only  because  of  the 
technical  achievements  of  Russia.” 


jVetr  Classroom  Material 


CoNSTnucnoN  Enc.ineehing  ...  is  explained  in 
Engineers  Did  It!  by  Duane  Bradley.  For  ages 
7  to  10,  this  book  describes  the  problems  and 
scientific  principles  involved  in  a  number  of  spec¬ 
tacular  structures;  the  Cheops  pyramid,  Roman 
roads,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Considerable  historical 
background,  too.  For  social  studies  classes.  From 
Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia 
5.  lllus.  121pp.  $2.95. 

An  Excellent  Album  fob  Music  Classes  ...  is 
Milton  Cross  Explains  the  Instruments  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra.  Describes  each  instrument  with  an  instni- 
mental  example  in  a  logical  sequence.  A  very 
well-organized  presentation  on  2  records.  Album, 
Calmt  ^CAB  4021,  33-1/3  n’m,  $4.95. 

Ancient  Legend  .and  Adventure  .  .  .  make  very- 
good  reading  for  ages  11  to  15  in  The  Golden 
Impala,  by  Pamela  Ropner.  Life  on  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  Game  Reserve,  wild  animals  and  poachers  in 
a  well-written  and  authentic  fictional  narrative. 
From  Criterion  Books,  2.57  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  1.59pp.  $3.25. 

Geography  and  Constellations  .  .  .  are  the 
subjects  of  An  Adventure  in  Astronomy  bv  Ken¬ 
neth  Heuer,  lecturer  and  teacher  at  the  Hayden 
Planetarium,  N.  Y.  An  excellent  reference  volume, 
it  covers  celestial  phenomena  observed  in  different 
latitudes  and  countries;  also  ties  in  local  customs 
as  influenced  by  geography.  Photos,  maps  and 
drawings.  For  junior  high  and  high  school.  From 
Viking  Press,  62.5  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
127pp.  $3.50. 

Confederate  Cavalry  Generals  .  .  .  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Swords,  Stars  and  Bars  bv  Lee  McGiffin. 
Covers  9  generals  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy 
in  the  Civil  War  and  their  triumphs.  History  or 
social  studies  classes,  age  12  and  up.  From  Dutton 
&  Co..  .300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10.  Bibliog. 
lllus.  160pp.  $2.95. 

Filmstrip  on  Current  Affairs  ...  is  The  Race 
for  Space  presented  by  The  New  York  Times. 
Covers  US-Soviet  missile  rivalry,  steps  in  space 
travel,  and  military  and  scientific  aspects.  From 
Office  of  Educational  Activities,  The  Netv  York 
Times,  229  W.  4.3rd,  New  York  .36.  B/W,  ■35mm. 
Series  of  8  strips  $1.5.00.  Ind'vidual  strips  S2..50 
each. 

The  Story  of  Rubber  ...  is  shown  on  a  free 
filmstrip.  An  Introduction  to  Rubber.  Shows  rub¬ 
ber  plantations,  production  of  natural  and  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  how  rubber  is  used  in  the  U.  S. 
With  teacher’s  guide  to  additional  information. 
For  social  studies  and  science  classes.  From  Public 
Relations  Dept.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  1230  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York  20.  Distribution  limited 
to  one  strip  and  guide  per  school. 

History  of  Mexico  City  ...  is  the  subject  of 
Sons  of  Montezuma,  a  movie  produced  by  Prof. 
Laura  Osborn  of  Wayne  State  University.  The 
picture  covers  the  contributions  of  native  and 
European  cultures  to  present-day  Mexico  City. 
Describes  art,  architecture,  educational  progress. 
From  Supervisor  of  Inter-American  Studies,  467 
Hancock  West,  Detroit  1.  Sound,  color.  22  min. 
Apply. 
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